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mind, Mr. Purtill, you have it, now.* ' What 
have I?' says he, « Mr. Dal ton's process, says 
I; 'an he expects you'll answer it a' Monday.' 
Well, I never seen a man in such a born rage. 
He hullooed the dog an' the people afther me, 
But there was nobody in hearing ; and I thnm 
my fine bag o* praties, more was the pity, upon 
the gravel (afeerd they'd be too heavy forme,) 
and I cut, and I' run, an' I pelted away over 
the rocks an* stones, hedges and ditches, driving 
an' pushing "for the bare fife, until I came to the 
head' o* the sthreet above, where I was tould 
your honour was stopping at Mc Gawyl'sjhere.* 
To this second tale, Mr. ' Griffin subjoins a 
conclusion in which he closes his notice of the 
Minister Festivals, in the following terms. 

"And here, indulgent reader, we proceed to 
let fall the curtain on this series of national 
dramas, which your gentle favour has enabled 
us to prolong, unbroken, to the ninth weary 
volume. We proposed at the outset, no more 
laborious task than that of furnishing a number 
of Tales, comprising some account of those 
annual feasts, which are still celebrated, with a 
religious care in the southern parts of Ireland. 
That plan is now completed. We have done 
honour to Candlemas-day, on the shores of the 
since far-famed County of Clare, at the return 
of Duke Dorgan — we have heard from the lips 
of Remmy O'Lone, an ample historical expla- 
nation of the rustic ceremonies of St Stephen's 
day— we have lighted the fires of St. John, for 
the dismay and the destruction of the Coiner— 
we have followed the fickle Hardress Cregan, 
among the. city revellers of St Patrick's-day— 

and the May-day mummers in the country 

we have sat with Eily O'Connor by her lonely 
Christmas candle — we have called Esther Wil- 
uerming from the grave, to catechise the white 
robed votaries of St Bridget — and, finally, we 
have witnessed the distribution of palms, under 
the guidance of the ambitious Abel Tracy. 
Our task is therefore ended, and nothing re- 
mains for us, but that, until the lapse of some 
further time and observation shall enable us to 
present ourselves before you with something 
more worthy of your attention, we bid you in- 
dulgent reader, kindly farewell." 

But though our author thus courteously 
" takes leave," he is still " loth to depart," 
and treats us to a short additional disquisition, 
ex professo upon politics, before closing the 
Volume; This final conclusion, in which nothing 
is concluded, is temperately written, but rather 
out of place. It states, that the first step 
towards the amelioration of the condition of 
the Irish peasant, " must be such an improve- 
ment in his political position, as will place him 
beyond the influence of that sordid motive, 
which is the offspring of want" The means 
of effecting this, our author, if we understand 
him rightly, conceives to be by compelling the 
residence of the absentee landlords, but with his 
political opinions we do not wish to intermeddle. 

We have to remark that these volumes are 
defaced by gross typographical errors, in almost 
every page, and had they issued from the Irish 
press, we should have denounced them as a 
disgrace to the mechanical accuracy of the 
country. To the English printing, however, 
We must in Courtesy, be more indulgent. It 
will be pleasant by and bye, to see the London 
publishers sending to Dublin to get their works 
correctly printed. At all events, it will not be 
•he first time. 

We cannot conclude this Review, without 
lavouring our readers with some specimens of a 



poem on the well' known story of Kevin and | 
Cathleen, with which Mr. Griffin prefaces hisj 
first volume. Often as the romantic legend] 
has been versified, we know not that such: 

ample justice has ever before been done to its! 
simple beauty. 

THE FATE OF CATIILfeEN, 

» wicaxow sTokr. 

1. 

In Loggelawl deep, wooded vale. 

The summer eve was. dying; 
On lake, and cliff, and rock, and dale, 

A Lulling calm was lying; 
And virgin saints and holy men 

The vesper song were singing, 
And sweetly down the rocky glen 

The vesper bell was ringing. 



Soft gloom fell from the mountain's breast. 

Upon the take declining; 
And half in gentle shade was drcst. 

And half like silver sluniug — 
And by that shore young Kevin stands, 

His heart with anguish laden; 
And timid there, with wreathed hands, 

A lair and gentle maiden. 
» * • 

XXXIII. 

In Lnggelaw's deep- wooded vale, 

The summer dawn was breaking, 
On lake and cliff, and wood, and dale, 

Light, life, and joy were waking, 
The skylark in the ear of morn 

His shrilly fife was sounding, 
With speckled side, and mossy horn> 

The deer were up and bounding. 

XXXIV. 

Young Nature now all bostllngly 

Stirs from her nightly slumber, 
And puts those misty curtains by 

Her mighty couch that cumber. 
And dews hang fresh on leaf and thorn. 

And o'er each eastern hi g h la n d. 
Those golden clouds at eve and mora 

That grace our own green island. 

. XXXV. 

Light laughed the vale, gay smiled the sun-, 

Earth's welcome glad returning. 
Like valour come when wars are done. 

To beauty in her mourning. 
The night calm flies, the ruining breeze 

Sports on the glancing water, 
And gently waves the tangled trees 

Above tie chieftain's daughter. 



KEVINS DREAM, 

XLVI. 

He dreamed that at the golden gate 

Of heaven, flung wide and gleaming. 
He heard soft music as he sate, 

And saw bright pinions beaming: 
Millions of sainted shapes he saw, 

In light and fragrance ranging, 
And calm delight, and holy awe, 

In speaking looks exchanging. 

XLV1I. 

He strove to join that augel band, 

But jn the porch before aim,. 
With mocking eye and warning hand. 

Cathteen stood glooming o'er him ; 
She thrust him from the sainted crowd, 

The gates rung clanging after, 
And on his ear came long and loud 

A peal of fearful laughter. 
XIAIU, 
Again it opes, again he tries 

To join that glorious vision, 
Again with lifted hands, and eyes 

Deep fixed in keen derision : 
That minion of the burning deep 

Stands wrapt in gloom before him, 
Up springs he from his broken sleep, 

Ana sees her trembling o'er him! 
xux. 
" Vengeance !" he yelled, and backward tosaM 

His arms, and muttered wildly : 
The frighted maid her forehead crossed, 

And drooped before him mildly. 
" Oh, slay me not — Oh, Kevin, spare 

The life thy Lord has given!" 
He paused, and fixed that barren stare, 

Upon the brightening heaven. 
1~ 
" Cathleen," he sighed, "that timely word 

Has left my hands unbloody; 
But see, the early morning bird. 

Sings in the sunshine ruddy. 
Before that matin strain be o'er 

Flylar, and hate, and fear me; 
For death is on this gloomy shore, 

An* madness haunting near ««V* 



With clenched teeth,, and painful smile 

(Love's last despairing token)* 
She flung her Brms around him, while 

Her heart beat thick and broken. 
. She clasp *d him as she would have grown 

Into his breast for ever : 
Then fixed her gaze upon Ida own, 

And Bternly whispered—"* Never!** 

tit 

Again, agam! those madding dreams 

Upon his soul awaken, 
The fiend athwart his eye ball swims-^. 

Those gpl(k)u gates are shaken 1— 
Again he hears that wringing mock 

lite vision'd stillness breaking, 
And hurls the maiden, from the rock 

Into the black lake, shrieking! 



XeeoBtctkmt of Travel* in the Bast; forming 
a continuation of the Letters from the East 
By John Came, Esq. of Queen's College, 
Cambridge. 1 vol. 8vo. p. p. 348. Lon- 
don, Colburn and Bcatley, 1830. 

We remember three or four years ago reading 
with very considerable pleasure, Mr- Game's 
Letters from the East, to which the present 
volume is intended to form a «ort of supple- 
ment. Mr. 08X116*8 style is always light, har- 
monious, and agreeable, often picturesque and 
brilliant, and we can safely recommend his vo- 
lume as very pleasant reading. Novel infor- 
mation is scarcely to be looked for, in the de- 
scription Of scenes already so familiar to the 
mind of every reader, as the topography of the 
holy land. Still the power of association over 
the human mind is so strong, that every the 
minutest detail relating to 

. Those holy fields 

Over whose acres walk's, those blessed feet. 
Which eighteen hundred years ago were naU'4, 
For our advantage, on the bitter cross, 

is seen or listened to with an intensity of inte- 
rest, proportionate to the heart-engrossing im- 
portance of the circumstances and everits with 
which the scene is naturally connected in the 
mind of every sincere believer in the sublime 
truths of Christianity. That one should linger 
with awe and wonder, and pleasing sadness, 
among the scenes which the divine founder of 
our faith dignified by his presence, and adorned 
by his acts of love to our species, that one 
should tread, with reverential fondness, the paths; 
consecrated by the wanderings of the early 
champions of our Own religion, and visit with 
eagerness and care the districts proudly distin- 
guished, even before that era, as the land 
marked out by God himself for the chosen 
residence of his peculiar people, is almost tk 
part of the religion of human nature. The 
country of the four gospels is sacred and fami- 
liar to the mind from childhood. The Mount 
of Olives, and the Mount of Calvary — the 
river and the lake, and the brook Hebron, and 
the garden, are brought so distinctly before mv 
in the narratives of the evangelists, that when 
the spot is visited, the spectator unconsciously 

forgets its actual existing circumstances, its 

• ruined arch and broken wall,' and peoples hi'S 
imagination with the deeds and the beings that 
have been, which now seem to assume a local 
and a tangible existence, that they never had 
before. Accordingly we find, that in every 
age, since Christianity was established in the 
world, the desire to visit and examine the coun- 
try of Palestine has prevailed ; and many have 
been found at all times eager to present such as 
remained at home, less favored than themselves, 
with minute descriptions of these interesting 
scenes; Nor has the frequency of these accounts 
entirely destroyed their uoVettyorzest Different 



